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1884. British workmen had materially profited during
the past twenty years, both by higher wages of
labour and by shorter hours of work, admitted
that their house-rent was at least half as much
again.1 Sir Richard Cross,, himself the author of
an Artizans' Dwellings Act, passed nearly ten
years before,, contributed to the Nineteenth Century
for January 1884, an interesting article on the
practical possibilities of the case. He pointed out
that previous legislation, such as Torrens's Act in
I86S, and his own, did provide for making unhealthy
houses healthy at the expense of the owner, but
that they had not been properly carried out. Such
statutes require public opinion to enforce them,
and society was only just beginning to realise that
the welfare of the poor is a moral obligation.
Although much of the evil was caused by the
negligence and indifference of the dwellers in the
slums themselves. Miss Octavia Hill, the highest
living authority on the subject, had told a Parlia-
mentary Committee that one way to improve a
poor lodger was to improve the house in which he
lodged. The first difficulty was to make local
authorities move. "Anything for an excuse/' was
Sir Richard's concise summary of their plentiful
objections. Re-housing was even more difficult
than demolition, and the London Trades Council,
a representative body of working men, began by
protesting against the block system. The Pea-
body buildings, however, erected by the trustees of
an American millionaire, who set the example of
true generosity by giving away his money in his
lifetime, were gradually removing a prejudice due
to lack of experience, and had covered with excel-
lent lodgings no fewer than six sites bought under
the Act of 1875 from the Metropolitan Board of
Works, One drawback to model dwellings of this

1 See Times, Nov. 21, 1883.